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Te aReNenI Se 
PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN : LONDON : WC2 


'HE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 


ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 


obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


STONES OF BRITAIN by B.C. G. Shore (66s.) 


HOUSING ‘THROUGH NON-PROFIT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. United Nations (gs.) 


ECONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY by Ralph Turvey (16s. 


THE SMALL HOUSE: TODAY AND TOMORROW /) 
Arnold Whittick (455.) 


CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 


THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 


ROADSIDE ‘TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) 
RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (15. 6d.) 


ROADS AND MEANS by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre (gd.) 


LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 


KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END by M. Young 
and P. Willmott 


AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 
C.P.R.E. 


HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby 


68s. od. 


10S. od. 


175. od. 


475. od. 


22s. od. 


35. od. 


2s. 10d. 
5S. 6d. 


1s. gd. 


Is. Od. 


35. gd. 


26s. od. 


225. od. 


35. 6d. 

















2s. gd. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


PLANS BEGIN WITH ORDNANCE SURVEY 


The first tools of the planner are the maps and q a PD 
large scale plans produced by the Ordnance tema ee Si 
Survey. They contain all information neces- ees a 
sary to integrate a development with its a 
surroundings and include, in the 6-inch scale, 

é ibi é sited maps, 
the statutory exhibited and depositec laps 5: Aes Oh tee 
essential to Local Government authorities, one mile)and | : 2500(about 
for illustrating Town Planning schemes and 25 inches to one mile) 


; ; wee National Grid Plans made 
boundary alterations. from new surveys are now 
available for many urban 
areas 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS yr 


Other plans and maps avail- 

able are: 1 : 2500 (County 
HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN Revlon, 6 inchen, 25 inches 
; 1 inch*to the mile and 
|  Obtainable from Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers smaller scales. 





PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURREY 











THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN 
THE WEST MIDLANDS 


By D. E. C. EVERSLEY, BSc(Econ), and D. M. R. KEATE, MA 
with the assistance of Valerie Shaw, BCom 


This publication contains forty tables, dealing with population, industry, 
and housing, together with an explanatory text. It summarizes informa- 
tion which is essential to anyone, whether official, councillor, or interested . 
layman, who is concerned with the overspill problem in the West Mid- 
lands. The authors themselves are in favour of the creation, of at least two 
NEW TOWNS to help cope with a situation which local authorities and 
the Government have so far tackled ineffectively. Some people favour 
other solutions, such as further action under the Town Development Act 
of 1952. The statistics which they need are published here as well. One 
may question the conclusions reached in this publication; no responsible 
person can afford to ignore the facts on which they are based. 


Published by The Midlands New Towns Society 
Available from: The Hon. Secretary, Midlands New Towns Society, Fircroft College, 


irming’ 5 29 
or Planning Bookshop, Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2 


PRICE 4s. net (4s. 6d. including postage) 
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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 








Water Heating 

































Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 

CHEAP TO INSTALL.Anelectric 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
Issued by the technical details involved in the 
Electrical Development Association, planning of small hot-watersystems, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. and will be glad to send you copies. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATING GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION) 
Founded 1899 


President: Rt Hon. Lord Salter of Kidlington, GBE, KcB 


Vice-Presidents 


Rt Hon. Lord Beveridge, kcs 

Rt Hon. Herbert Morrison, cu, mp 
Rt Hon. W. S. Morrison, mp 

Sir George Pepler, cB, FRICS, PPTPI 
Rt Hon. Lord Reith, Gcvo, GBE 


(Chairman) 


Sir Frederic J. Osborn (Chairman of 


Executive) 
Rt Hon. Lord Adams of Ennerdale 
James W. R. Adams, ose, PPpTP! 


Miss J. F. Adburgham, LriBa, MTP 


Alderman E, Allen 

D. L. Anderson, FLAS, AILA 
Mrs Ambrose Appelbe 

Maurice Ash, Bsc (ECON.) 

Clr J. W. Chear 

Clr S. G, Chilton 

Clr W. J. Clark, FAs, FRSA, MRSH 
Professor G. D. H. Cole 

B. J. Collins, Frics, MTPI 

V. W. Dale 

F. W. Dalley, cae 

Mrs E. Denington, tcc 

Sir Patrick Dollan 

Desmond Donnelly, mp 

C. John Dunham, Frics 

J. D. Trustram Eve, FrRics, FLAS 
Curzon Harper, BSC, MINSTCE 
Norman Harrison, FRICS, AMTPI 
W. O. Hart, cmc 

Sir Arthur Hobhouse, ma, JP 
Clr J. M. Hudson 

P. J. Jenkins, arcs 

C. W. G. T. Kirk, LLB, ppa 

Rt Hon. Lord Layton, cx 


Rt Hon. Marquess of Salisbury, kG 
Rt Hon. Viscount Samuel, GcB, GBE 
Rt Hon. Duncan Sandys, mp 

Rt Hon. Lord Silkin 


Council 
Sir Harold Bellman, MBE, DL, JP, LLD 


G. S. Lindgren, mp 

Sir Sydney Littlewood 

T. Alwyn Lloyd, FRIBA, PPTPI 
Gilbert McAllister, Ma 

Sir Eric Macfadyen 

P. W. Macfarlane, FRICS, MTPI 

Mrs Jean Mann, mp 

Clr T. E. Merrells 

Rt Hon. Lord Merthyr 

R. Nicholas, CBE, BSC, MINSTCE 
Sir George Pepler, cB, FRICS, PPTPI 
Lady Pepler, tcc 

Frank A. B. Preston, MTPI, FRSE 
Alderman J. Reid 

R. L. Reiss 
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Peter Self, Ba 
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P. D. H. Stock, mc, To 

A. E. Telling, Ma 

Miss Jean Thompson, BcoM, FSHM 
T. F. Thomson, MTPI!, FILA 

Sir Colin N. Thornton-Kemsley, oBE, FRICS, MP 
Clr Norman Tillett, ma, LLB 

John A. F. Watson, pprRics, jp 

G. Goddard Watts 

Sir Cecil Wetr, kcmG 

Rt Hon. H. Graham White 
Arnold Whittick 





Hon, Treasurer: 
John F, Eccles, opr, aca 


Director: 
Wyndham Thomas 





The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
tural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order) ; Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £5 5s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library, and call on Information Service. 





THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC2 
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One-Day Study Tour 
Wednesday, 23 July: LONDON 


Visiting the Barbican area, Poplar, Stepney, and Lansbury. (Cost: Members 


£1 1s., non-members £1 5s.) 


Members and non-members will be welcome on all tours. Details from Director, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2. 


Conferences 


Thursday, 24 July: OFFICE LOCATION IN THE LONDON REGION 
At the Royal Festival Hall. (Recital Room.) 
Thursday, 30 October and Friday, 31 October: TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
At County Hall, SE]. 
Programme: 
Principles of Planning by Sir FrepErIc J. OsBorN 
Rural Planning by R. L. StrrLinc 
Urban Renewal by E. G. S, Extior 
Enterprise in Planning — by J. F. Q. Switzer 


(Tickets: Members £1 10s., non-members £2 2s.) 


Planning Forum 


Monday, 11 August: Evening visit to Golden Lane Housing Estate, 
City of London 


Planning Forum One-Day Study Tours 
Saturday, 26 July: STEVENAGE 
Saturday, 9 August: BIRMINGHAM 


Week-end Visit to Rotterdam and Brussels 
Friday, 26 September to Monday, 29 September 
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Uneasy Partnership 


ARTISTIC CREATIVENESS and 
common sense do not get on well to- 
gether in one bed. Why should they ? 
She is temperamental and likes fling- 
ing her limbs about, whereas he wants 
above all things to be comfortable. In 
the plastic arts such as sculpture and 
painting, and in the sequential arts 
such as music and literature, the 
couple can have twin beds or even 
separate rooms. She can let herself go 
to any extent, and she does; and he 
can take a peep when he finds her 
tantrums amusing, and ignore her 
or keep out of her room when he 
doesn’t. 

Dropping the allegory for a mo- 
ment, we mean that man, as a con- 
sumer or patron of the arts, need not 
tramp an Arts Council exhibition if it 
irritates or bores him, and he needn’t 
sit out concerts of Hindemith or 
Schénberg if they don’t give him the 
authentic musical thrill. But in the 
matter of architecture he isn’t in such 
a favourable position. He has to live 
and work in buildings, and in his daily 


life he can’t escape their impact on 
his more or less educated eye. 

This seems to us to place architec- 
ture in a somewhat different category 
from that of free or whimsical art— 
a distinction that some architects, who 
may have mistaken the nature of their 
vocation, apparently fail to under- 
stand. (Most architects, let us hasten 
to add, do not make this mistake, but 
these are under-represented in archi- 
tectural journalism and literature at 
the moment.) In architecture, a re- 
strained element of creativeness has 
to achieve conjugal relationships with 
a dominant partner of practical 
everyday utility. They have to learn 
to live in a single bed. 

As, demonstrably, they often find 
it difficult, there is a need of a mar- 
riage counsellor of considerable tact 
and experience. And this, we would 
like to think, is the role of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission. Though its 
title, and indeed its composition, 
might imply that the Commission 
exists to discipline common sense into 
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tolerance of artistic fancy, its latest 
report* gives evidence of a healthy 
balance between the two parties. 

The height of buildings in London, 
for example, is not treated as merely 
a matter of attaining an interesting or 
“exciting”’ skyline or silhouette. Its 
case for limiting the height in Park 
Lane to a maximum of 100 feet, takes 
into account the importance of re- 
taining a non-urban sylvan atmo- 
sphere in the Royal Parks. Similar 
human as well as architectural 
reasons are given for opposing very 
high buildings at Richmond Hill and 
other places. More important still, 
the Commission shows an admirable 
consciousness of the disastrous effect 
an increase of building bulk is having 
on the general planning situation in 
London, a city urgently in need of 
drastic deconcentration. It is cheer- 
ing to have a reinforcement of the 
claims of common sense from a body 
nominally and primarily dedicated to 
the aesthetic interest. 

On one lapse from common sense 
in the report, however, we must com- 
ment. In an otherwise admirable 
section on “Speculative Housing” (in 
the countryside) it is stated that 
“there is an alarming outcrop of 
ribbon development on the approach 
roads to our towns.” If the accusation 
is true (and we shall welcome the 
views of county planning officers 
about that) it is a deplorable failure 


* Fifteenth Report of the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission, 1957. HMSO. ts. 
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of the ample controls that exist. But 
when “speculative housing estates” 
are attacked on the ground that they 
are “‘still for the most part based 
on pre-war semi-detached patterns, 
wasteful of land’”’ we are not clear 
whether it is a bad pattern simply 
that is condemned, or the fact of 
semi-detachment. The semi-detached 
house is functional and _ intensely 
desired by occupiers; it could, we 
think, be made pleasing by competent 
design, but if it cannot it must be 
accepted. 

And what is the evidence that such 
estates are “‘wasteful of land’’—that 
is that sites are prevailingly too large? 
The same thing was said about public 
housing estates, and about the new 
towns; and the result has been a 
lowering of space standards all over 
the country that is injurious to family 
living and reduces rather than main- 
tains or increases food production. 
The Royal Fine Art Commission 
should not fall for this fallacy, ex- 
ploded by ourselves, Dr Wibberley, 
and others in serious controversy, but 
unfortunately still operative in wide- 
spread practice, to the considerable 
depreciation of Britain’s most dis- 
tinctive and internationally respected 
social product—the housing of our 
people. 

All the same, this is in nearly all 
Ways an inspiring report in which 
aesthetics and common sense are 
given much brilliant guidance as to 
how to live together. 


On Being Contemporary 


“The hardest thing to remember about our own time, of course, is simply 
that it is a time; we all instinctively think of it as the Day of Judgmert. But all 
the things in it which belong to it merely as this time will probably be rapidly 
turned upside down; all the things that can pass will pass. It is not merely true 
that all old things are already dead; it is also true that all new things are al- 
ready dead; for the only undying things are the things that are neither new 
nor old. The more you are up in this year’s fashion, the more (in a sense) you 


are already behind next year’s.”—G. K. CuesTerTon: Charles Dickens. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON 


This memorandum of evidence by the Town and Country Planning 
Association has been sent to the Royal Commission on Local Gov- 


ernment in Greater London. 


Introduction 


1. The Association’s special con- 
cern is with town planning policies 
and the administrative structure and 
procedures for implementing these 
policies. Therefore in this memoran- 
dum the question of the organization 
of local government in Greater Lon- 
don for other purposes is only briefly 
discussed. But it is felt that a local 
government structure suitable for the 
discharge of town planning functions 
would also be suitable for a number 
of other local government functions. 
The converse of this is also probably 
true. The essential problem is to de- 
termine the best unit for the various 
purposes. 

2. The Association, which advo- 
cates the creation of new towns of 
limited size, is conscious of the ad- 
vantages of the small unit in repre- 
sentative government for purposes 
within its capacity. But in a metro- 
politan region of complicated econo- 
mic, social, and physical structure, 
there may be few services that could 
be carried on on a “small district”’ 
scale. In any case, as the number of 
tiers increases—and with it the num- 
ber of elections—so does the elec- 
torate become more confused and 
consequently less anxious to vote in 
elections. 

3. On the other hand, a directly 
elected authority exercising a number 
of functions for the entire review area 
is a formidable conception. It could 
lead to indifference on the part of the 
electorate because of its remoteness, 
as could the establishment of elected 
ad hoc authorities over very large 
areas. Thus it may well be that the 


best solution will be a group of two- 
tier systems, with one or more federal 
authorities (such as a joint planning 
board, a joint higher education 
authority, etc.) for functions which 
have to be handled ona regional scale. 


Functions of a Regional 
Planning Authority 


4. Whether there is a single elected 
authority for the whole area, or 
several federal bodies for separate 
purposes, the Association is strongly 
of the opinion that one of the func- 
tions which must be dealt with on a 
regional scale is town planning in its 
broader aspects. 

5. The Association therefore re- 
commends the establishment of a 
single planning authority for the 
area under review. (Though, ideally, 
the Association considers that the 
area should be somewhat larger.) 
This Greater London planning au- 
thority should have executive powers, 
and be responsible for determining: 
(a) the permitted limits of urban 
development within the region 
and reservations for green belts 
around and between these urban 
areas; 
the distribution and permitted 
limits of population and employ- 
ment, and the balance of employ- 
ment, within these urban areas 
and the region as a whole; 

(c) important lines of communica- 
tion in the region; 

the location of major develop- 
ments, such as power stations, 
airfields, etc., 

through the submission of a statutory 
development plan for its entire area. 
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It follows that this Greater Lon- 
don planning authority, charged with 
these functions, would also have to be 
responsible for planning survey and 
research, and programming in major 
developments. 

6. Within the framework of this 
regional plan, the next tier authori- 
ties could be responsible for produc- 
ing town maps and carrying out their 
reviews. They may also have exten- 
sive duties in controlling develop- 
ment as suggested in paragraph 10 
below. 


Constitution 


7. If a single authority is estab- 
lished for a number of purposes for 
the whole area, one of its functions 
should be town planning, as outlined 
above. The constitution of such an 
authority cannot be considered sepa- 
rately from the number and types of 
its proposed functions. If there were 
a multi-purpose regional authority, 
however, it would presumably have 
to be directly elected. 

8. If two or more multi-purpose 
authorities are established in the 
review area, a joint planning board 
for the entire area should be formed, 
with executive powers and the func- 
tions already mentioned. It should 
be composed of appointees of these 
authorities. 

g. This Greater London planning 
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authority would of necessity have its 
own headquarters and expert staff. 
The income needed to discharge its 
functions could be raised by precept 
on the constituent authorities. It is 
appreciated that some difficulties 
might arise in relation to the Govern- 
ment’s general grant proposals, but 
these should not be insurmountable, 
especially if given the will to make 
the authority effective. 


Devolution of Functions 


10. The matter of devolution of 
powers and duties cannot be discussed 
without some knowledge of the struc- 
ture which will emerge for other pur- 
poses. A considerable amount of dele- 
gation of development control and 
related functions to urban councils of 
60,000 and more population has been 
accepted by the Government as de- 
sirable. Presumably the lowest tier 
in the review area, whatever may be 
the final structure, will be made up 
of authorities no smaller than this. 
All the Association would add is that 
the two over-riding aims of devolu- 
tion should be (a) to secure maximum 
local interest and participation in 
local planning, and (6) the speedy and 
efficient settlement of applications, 
appeals, and inquiries into objections 
to development plan proposals and 
compulsory purchase orders. 

11 June 1958. 





Keats at Hampstead 


“For the rest, the choice of Hampstead as a place of residence had much to 
recommend it to Keats: the freshness of the air for the benefit of the invalid 
Tom: for his own walks and meditations those beauties of heath, field, and 
wood, interspersed with picturesque embosomed habitations, which his 
imagination could transmute at will into the landscapes of Arcadia, or into 
those, ‘with high romances blent,’ of an earlier England or of fable-land. For 
society there was the convenient proximity to, and yet seclusion from, London, 
together with the immediate neighbourhood of one or two intimate friends.” — 
StipNEY Co.vin: Keats (1887). 
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THE MALAYA FEDERATION 


The extent and progress of town and country planning and some of 
the problems in the new nation of Malaya are described by the 


Federal Town Planner. 


western Malaya is fairly ad- 

vanced by Asian standards, 
with a good system of roads, railway 
and air services, ports, coastal trans- 
port, communication services, and 
power facilities. In 1953 the per capita 
level of national income was esti- 
mated at about $800 (almost £95), 
the highest in the Far East. The 
economy is based primarily on the 
production of natural rubber and tin 
for export (Malaya is the world’s 


Te ECONOMIC development of 


by T. A. L. CONCANNON 


largest producer of tin and the 
second largest producer of rubber). 

The population (1947) was 
4,908,086, composed of Malaysians 
(2,427,834), Chinese (1,884,534), In- 
dians and Pakistanis (530,638), and 
65,080 others including Eurasians 
and Europeans. The preliminary re- 
port of the 1957 census shows the total 
population to have increased to 
6,276,915—an increase of approxi- 
mately 27°5 per cent. This rate of 
growth is one of the highest in the 


One of the principal streets in Penang. 
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Information Department, Malaya House 





world, and implies that economic and 
social development must be abnorm- 
ally rapid if existing levels of employ- 
ment, productivity per head, educa- 
tion, medical, and other services are 
to be maintained. 

There are thirty-six towns with a 
population of more than 10,000 per- 
sons, thirty-two of these being on the 
West Coast: the three largest are 
Kuala Lumpur (315,040), George 
Town (234,855), and Ipoh, capital 
of Perak (125,855). 


Federal Town Planning Department 


Malaya has the distinction, shared 
with Palestine and Nigeria, of being 
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Information Department, Malaya House 
Two types of house in the new town of Petaling Jaya. 


one of the first territories then under 
British rule to recognize the import- 
ance of town planning with the 
appointment by the Colonial Office 
in 1921 of a Government Town 
Planner, Federated Malay States. 
The Federal Town Planning De- 
partment has continued its work 
through the years as an advisory 
body and, under the terms of the 
Federation Agreement, 1948, execu- 
tive authority was conferred on the 
States and Settlements for “town 
planning and housing to the extent of 
ensuring uniformity of legislation”. 
The main duties of the department 
include advising Federal and State 
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Governments and local authorities, 
preparing overall schemes and lay- 
outs for particular areas, designing 
details of pooling and redistribution 
of land held under separate owner- 
ship, and reporting upon schemes 
submitted by private developers. The 
department now has offices in Kuala 
Lumpur, Johore Bahru, Ipoh, and 
Penang. Staff are being recruited for 
a further office on the East Coast. 

The department is now included 
within the Ministry of the Interior 
and Justice (which is also responsible 
for housing) and its functions con- 
tinue to be advisory. 

(Under the constitution of the new 
nation of Malaya, which achieved 
independence within the Common- 
wealth on 31 August 1957, town and 
country planning is likely to become 
a State financial responsibility and 
executive duty except in the case 
of the capital, where responsibility 
will lie with the Federal Govern- 
ment.) 


Responsibility for Planning 


In the capital, Kuala Lumpur, the 
city of George Town, Penang, and 
Malacca the municipalities exercise 
local planning authority in associa- 
tion with the State Government. The 
Federal Town Planning Department 
in former years was the agency for 
town planning advice and assistance 
in Kuala Lumpur successively to the 
sanitary board, the town board, and 
later the municipality but, in 1955, 
these duties were formally handed 
over to the Kuala Lumpur munici- 
pality on creation of a town planning 
branch within the municipal engin- 
eer’s department. Close liaison is 
maintained by the department with 
Kuala Lumpur and also George 
Town, where there has long been 
established a separate municipal 
department of town planning and 
building dealing with urban de- 
velopment, and Malacca where the 
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municipal engineer is responsible as 
in Kuala Lumpur. 

Elsewhere throughout the country 
the local authority for town planning 
rests with the town councils (where 
these have in recent years replaced 
the former town boards), the town 
boards, or local councils. Some of 
the town councils and town boards 
are now financially autonomous but 
none, as yet, has its own planning 
staff so they continue to rely for advice 
and assistance upon the Federal De- 
partment. 


The Law 


Law relating to town planning is 
contained in a number of enactments 
of the former Federated Malay 
States and ordinances of the Straits 
Settlements. The principal of these 
are the Town Boards Enactment of 
the Federated Malay States (F.M.S. 
Cap. 137) where there is a section 
dealing specifically with town plan- 
ning, and the Municipal Ordinance 
of the Straits Settlements (S.S. Cap. 
133) which applies to the three muni- 
cipalities and, to some extent, in 
the rural areas of Penang, Province 
Wellesley, and Malacca (which were 
part of. the former Straits Settle- 
ments). 

This law was gazetted in its present 
form prior to the war and is based on 
the 1932 Act (of Britain). It pro- 
vides statutory powers for prepara- 
tion, approval, and administration of 
plans by local authorities. 

Plans so prepared may provide for 
communications including streets, 
railways, and air ports, use and den- 
sity zoning, reserves for Government 
purposes, parks, recreation grounds 
and other open spaces, building lines 
and regular lines for street improve- 
ments. 


Success of Planning 


Within the limits of legal powers 
and staff available it can fairly be said 


that town development in Malaya 
has been successfully directed and ad- 
ministered. It has not been practic- 
able to carry out large-scale planning 
surveys owing to lack of trained staff, 
topographical material, and other 
essential data; advice has necessarily 
been in the nature of an intelligent 
appraisal of the known facts. Statu- 
tory plans to guide land-use have, 
however, been gazetted for some of 
the larger towns including Kuala 
Lumpur, Ipoh, and parts of Penang; 
elsewhere plans have been kept in 
draft form and interim control of 
land-use has been exercised. 


Some Problems 


The “‘squatter” presents a major 
difficulty in the larger towns, and 
a solution of this perplexing social 
problem is constantly being sought by 
the authorities, 
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Information Department, Malaya House 
Typical Kampong-type houses in a rural village in Malaya. 


Worked-out mining land, particu- 
larly in Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh and 
other towns on the west coast, also 
poses a very serious threat to urban 
development; but much has been and 
is being done in research to find ways 
and means of returning derelict land 
to some useful purpose, including a 
scheme for a “green belt” to embrace 
these areas on the fringes of Kuala 
Lumpur. 

As part of the ‘‘emergency”’ opera- 
tions (against communist terrorism) 
in the Federation a vast scheme of re- 
settlement was carried out during the 
years 1950-4. Some 500 “‘new vil- 
lages”’, varying in population froma 
few hundred to 10~15,000 persons, 
were constructed in the rural areas 
and on the outskirts of the main 
towns to control estate workers in 
preventing food and supplies passing 
to the jungle terrorists. Some of these 
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villages are likely to flourish but 
others will, for obvious economic 
reasons, tend to disappear with the 
return to peace-time conditions. 


New Town at Petaling Jaya 


On account of mining, overcrowd- 
ing in the central areas, lack of land 
for industrial expansion, and inflated 
prices of privately owned land in 
Kuala Lumpur, a proposal made in 
1952 by the Federal Town Planner 
to build a new town at Petaling 
Jaya* (to the south-west of the parent 
town) was accepted by the authori- 
ties. Land was purchased by the 
Government by compulsory acquisi- 
tion and cleared of poor quality rub- 
ber early in 1953, and the first roads 
constructed. The basic unit has been 
planned around a primary school and 
padang (the Malay equivalent of a 
village green) with local shopping, 
housing, and open spaces and other 
community needs. Land for housing 
is leased on a term of sixty to ninety- 
nine years on payment of an annual 
premium and quit rent. The master 
plan for the complete town of 3,000 
acres includes a large industrial area 


* See Town and Country Planning, January, 
1955: 
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giving employment to 10,000 persons, 
a central market and market stalls, 
police station, bus station, an agri- 
culture station, civic and business 
centre, and a six-storied block of 
Federal Government offices. 

In five years more than 3,200 
houses have been built, 500 are under 
construction, and eighty shops are 
completed and twenty nearing com- 
pletion. 


Housing in Urban Areas 


A committee appointed by the 
Government in 1946 to consider and 
report on the housing problem in the 
Federation concluded in 1947 that 
30,000 houses were required to ease 
the situation including some 1,000 
shophouses. A Select Committee ap- 
pointed in 1949 advised the estab- 
lishment of a Housing Trust, the 
functions and powers of which were 
incorporated in the Housing Trust 
Ordinance (No. 62 of 1950). The 
ordinance authorizes the trust ‘“‘to 
promote the building of houses in 
such parts of the Federation as may 
be desirable’. 

Under the ordinance the trust may: 
(a) build houses, flats, and shops and 

convert houses into flats; 


A new village. As part of the “emergency’’ operations about 500 of these villages have been 
g Pp gency op 5 g' 
constructed. 


Information Department, Malaya House 
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(6) acquire land for development; 

(c) sell or lease land for building; 

(d) raise and make loans; 

(e) delegate to local authorities man- 
agement of property ; 

(f) prepare housing schemes and 
land redistribution schemes. 

By the end of 1957 the trust had 
built 1,552 houses and another 715 
were under construction, and the 
emphasis of its work had changed 
from building houses for sale to pro- 
viding cheap housing for rental and 
hire purchase. 

The Malaya Borneo Building 
Society has acted as an agent for the 
Housing Trust and also for the 
authority in building cheap houses at 
Petaling Jaya. 


Housing in Town Plans 


In the town plans ‘‘zones” are de- 
signed for various uses including 
commercial (which permits the tra- 
ditional eastern “‘shophouse”’) and 
residential. These residential areas 
range from groups of terrace-housing 
(usually with a density of about 
fifteen houses to the acre) to “‘open 
residential’, which varies from one 
house to three to six houses to the 
acre. Since the war some relaxation 
has been granted in appropriate 
instances in the “luxury” housing 
zones to meet the changed economic 
conditions of the day, and blocks of 
smaller flats are allowed at a ratio of 
three flats to one house. The habit of 
living in flats, almost unknown before 
the war, is becoming widespread in 
the towns. 


The Shophouse 


The most distinctive feature of 
housing in the central areas of 
Malayan towns is the shophouse, a 
dual purpose building in which a 
large proportion of the urban popula- 
tion, predominantly Chinese, both 
live and work. This unique building 
is normally on a plot of about 100 feet 
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by 20 feet, with a shop on the ground 
floor having an internal staircase to 
living rooms on the first floor. In most 
cases there are also living rooms at the 
rear on the ground floor, and it is cus- 
tomary for one, two, or more families 
to live on the premises. 

As a result of this intense family use 
densities of population are extremely 
high, reaching in the larger towns as 
much as 1,000 persons per acre. 

It has been said by health experts 
that the shophouse, particularly the 
way in which the upper floors are 
subdivided into long, narrow cubicles, 
having little or no direct light and 
fresh air, forms the largest single 
factor contributing to the high inci- 
dence of tuberculosis in the towns of 
Malaya. In recent years attempts 
have been made to improve the basic 
design and at Petaling Jaya, for ex- 
ample, the standard lot has been 
adapted to a frontage of 25 feet anda 
depth of 75 feet with a lower percent- 
age of site cover for the upper floor, 
which has resulted in improved 
natural light and ventilation to the 
living rooms. Similar improved type 
shophouses have been constructed by 
the housing trust in various urban 
areas in the Federation. 

An equally striking feature of 
towns in Malaya is the terraced 
house, built usually of two stories on 
a similar plot of 100 feet by 20 feet 
with a small garden in the front and 
an access lane at the rear (here also 
modern practice is to build on more 
balanced lots of 25 feet by 80 feet). 

Most of the public housing in 
urban areas is built by speculative 
private enterprise, and there are 
many co-operative building societies 
who are providing housing for their 
members. The Government has been 
and continues to be responsible for 
large schemes of housing for its own 
employees, ranging from compara- 
tively expensive houses for senior 
officers to simple terraced-type hous- 
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ing for the junior divisions, let at a 
rent officers can easily afford to pay. 


Housing in Rural Areas 


Housing in rural areas presents few 
problems in the Federation. The tra- 
ditional Kampong-type timber house, 
usually raised on stilts, has proved 
very suitable for its family use. Hous- 
ing on estates and tin mines is gener- 


397 
ally of a comparatively good standard 
and must conform to health regula- 
tions and provisions of the labour 
laws. Aided “‘self-help” housing has 
been constructed in some of the ‘‘new 
villages”, where the majority of 
bungalows are built of either timber, 
brick, or concrete with attap or tile 
roofs over a simple rectangular floor 
plan. 


Compton Wynyates 


Compton Wynyates has been photographed a thousand and one times from the 
south and west, in perfect conditions of light. To a visitor on an imperfect day in autumn 
the thought occurred that a competent photographer with proper equipment ought to 
be able to make as fine a picture from the north, with the water in the foreground, the 
reflections and the mist and mystery of the season. An amateur snapshot may give a 
hint of what was in mind. 

Compton Wynyates seems to have no real “‘back’’: it must surely be among the most 





perfect ‘all round” houses in England. And among the earliest of brick houses outside 


the eastern counties. 


VIATOR 
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Our Planners in the USSR 

The courtesies paid by the leading 
Soviet planners and planning ad- 
ministrators to the British party (led 
by the Editor of Town AnD CounTRY 
PLANNING) in May-June were flatter- 
ing to the party itself, but more im- 
portant as evidence of the prestige 
of British town planning at the pre- 
sent time. No doubt other parties have 
had the enjoyable experience of VIP 
entertainment in skyscraper luxury 
hotels, Trimalchian feasts, crack 
trains and planes, Zim and Zis 
limousines, opera, ballet, circuses, 
puppets, art galleries, museums, his- 
toric monuments, and pleasure boats 
on the Black Sea, Lake Ritza, and the 
Volga River. But not many can have 
experienced such long and detailed 
conferences with responsible leaders 
in USSR governmental circles, and 
with the most eminent of that coun- 
try’s central and regional technicians. 
The party was accompanied through- 
out the three weeks tour by Mr S. I. 
Kolesnikov, Director of the Design 
Institute of the USSR Academy of 
Construction and Architecture, who 
had led the party of Soviet planners 
in Britain in 1957. They also had the 
great advantage of the company of 
two interpreters—Mr Victor Bakaev, 
of the USSR Academy, and Dr H. 
Rigby of the British Embassy, Mos- 
cow. In the cities they visited— 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and Sta- 
lingrad—as well as at the Black Sea 
holiday resorts of Sochi and Lake 
Ritza, and the new town of Volzhsky 
on the Volga, they had, beside the 
official programme, plenty of oppor- 
tunity for spontaneous personal ex- 
plorations. And between them they 
took thousands of photographs and 


many reels of ciné pictures, adding up 
to a very useful record of the appear- 
ance of Soviet architecture and hous- 
ing in 1958. (About the merits of 
which, by the way, individual mem- 
bers of the party differed as enthu- 
siastically as they would about 
British ditto in 1958.) 

Much of what they learned about 
planning and housing policies and 
practice will appear in print and 
lectures in coming months, some of it 
we hope in our own pages. But the 
personal contacts made during the 
tour call for a few words here. They 
were all on a very high level of serious 
discussion, mutual respect, and 
friendliness. It was no part of the 
group’s commission to discuss poli- 
tical issues outside their own special- 
ized field, and, though naturally both 
the British and their hosts took op- 
portunities of informing one another 
on many matters in each country on 
which their opposite numbers were 
ill-informed (a very important func- 
tion of such exchanges) there was a 
welcome moderation in mere propa- 
ganda. In the more formal and 
official speeches propaganda was 
not entirely absent—there were of 
course pleas, which on both sides 
were obviously sincere, for peace and 
better understanding—but tenden- 
tious and controversial international 
issues never obtruded. 

The Editor would not be human if 
he had not been pleased, and a little 
surprised, to find Town AnD Coun- 
TRY PLANNING carefully filed in 
planning libraries and many of its 
articles abstracted and recorded in 
elaborate services of documentation. 
More pleasing still, that this journal 
is regularly read by many leading 
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technicians and its central gospel 
understood by those who don’t fully 
agree with it as well as by those who 
do. The policy of city limitation, de- 
congestion, green belts, and dispersal 
of industry and excess population to 
new towns is not only understood in 
Soviet Russia; it is very much the 
current technical enthusiasm, and 
has become a major principle in 
national policy. 

Among the writings that have so 
far appeared by members of the 
British party are a series of three or 
four lively articles in the Evening 
News by Councillor Richard Ed- 
monds, LCC. Mr Edmonds has also 
achieved the miracle within a month 
of his return of completing a book on 
his experiences, to be published in the 
autumn. One article by F. J. O. has 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph. Pro- 
fessor Myles Wright and Mr E. G. S. 
Elliot are also writing articles for 
technical journals. Interviews with 
Mr D. W. Riley were featured on 
BBC television and in the Stafford- 


F.J.0O. 

British planners in Moscow, May 1958. The Kremlin and Moskva River in background. 

Left to right: Professor H. Myles Wright, E. G. S. Elliot, Richard Edmonds, LCC, D. W. 
Riley, Henry W. Wells, and Dr H. Rigby (of the British Embassy, Moscow). 


shire press. A ciné film by Mr Henry 
W. Wells will be shown at the 
Planning Centre in the autumn. 


New Town “Neuroses” 


Press reports of various lectures 
have caused a widespread belief that 
there is a high incidence of neuroses 
in the néw towns, attributed to the 
loneliness of persons coming from 
crowded town centres. Actually there 
is no evidence of a special prevalence 
of nervous disorders in any of the 
fifteen new towns in course of con- 
struction under the New Towns Act. 
The main sources of the wrong im- 
pression are a medical research study 
of the Oxhey out-county estate of 
the LCC, and a sociological study 
of Bethnal Green and another (un- 
named) LCC out-county estate. ‘The 
results of the first inquiry are often 
quoted without certain important 
reservations made by the research . 
group. And speakers and writers 
quoting these results have confused 
new housing estates of a dormitory 
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character with new towns. We are 
aware of no systematic study of the 
incidence of neuroses or nervous 
diseases in any of the new towns, but 
such information as is available indi- 
cates that the incidence is below 
rather than above the average. That 
some people are lonely in any newly 
created district is undoubtedly true, 
and that is a matter to which attention 
is required. But few observers doubt 
that loneliness is even more a problem 
in great cities than in country towns, 
new towns, or rural villages. We were 
glad to see in the Evening News (July 4) 
an article reporting interviews with 
new town residents who had found 
in their new homes friendships and 
neighbourliness they had never ex- 
perienced in London. 


Universities, Art Galleries, and 
Museums 


The country towns and non-metro- 
politan provinces of Britain, it seems 
to us, do not keep their end up in the 
national struggle for the improvement 
of the “higher cultural facilities”. The 
tendency for great art collections, 
major universities, scientific institu- 
tions, the theatre, opera and the 
ballet, and even football stadia and 
dog-tracks—which we suppose are 
implements of culture in the popular 
sense—to collect and expand in the 
larger urban centres must be regarded 
as “natural” in that it reflects the 
existing and uncritically expected 
distribution of the population. But 
historically the tendency has also 
been artificially fostered by State ex- 
penditure and private benefactions, 
whose gifts have often financially 
manured a degree of urban concen- 
tration now seen to be socially un- 
desirable. In the past, where the 
Court and the central Government 
were located, wealth, fashion, and 
their acolytes and devotees also 
gathered together, and fortunes and 
tax receipts derived from industry all 
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over the land ended up, to a dispro- 
portionate extent, in bequests and 
grants to the national capital. 

That the State and testators should 
support the higher cultural facilities 
where they happened to be was not 
on the face of things unreasonable. 
But, unhappily, over-concentration 
grows by what it feeds upon. It is 
difficult to check it once it is in full 
swing. The case, for example, for 
extending the National Gallery in 
London, is very plausible. The unity 
and comprehensiveness of such a col- 
lection seems essential, though in fact 
it is only a fraction of the European 
and world inheritance of art. A 
serious student of any class of works 
represented in it must travel very 
widely in many countries. All that a 
local collection can do is to provide a 
sample of the achievements of the 
centuries, and its main local function 
is to open doors to appreciation. The 
National Gallery has far more trea- 
sures than it could ever show at one 
time in any conceivable enlargement 
of its building. Why should not many 
of these be constantly on tour 
throughout the whole of Britain, 
visiting small as well as large towns? 
And when there is national money to 
spare (public or private) for more 
gallery space, why should not some 
of it be spent in new towns, other 
country towns, and regional capitals? 

We confess that if we had to choose 
between the use of the vacant 
(““Hampton’’) site next door for com- 
mercial offices or for a further wing 
of the National Gallery we should 
plump for the latter, because it would 
add less to London employment. But 
a pleasant little new LCC or West- 
minster City garden on that site 
would be a better thing for Great 
Britain and for London. 

On the same principle we welcome 
the idea of a new university or two in 
East Anglia; not necessarily only in 
Norwich, but perhaps in one of a 
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group of expanded towns in a sparsely 
populated part of that region. The 
initial difficulties cannot surely be 
greater than those that faced the 
royal founders of Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities centuries ago— 
in what were then equally remote 
rural districts. Today’s material re- 
sources, transport facilities, and pow- 
ers of organization are incomparably 
greater. An initiative like that of 
Norwich is to be admired, and the 
situation and character of the city 
may very likely be right for the 
creation of a new university and de- 
serving of Government support. But 
is there a national policy for the ex- 
pansion of the university system? Is 
there even a national agency respon- 
sible for promoting the distribution of 
universities, art galleries, and mu- 
seums, to the best urban and rural 
advantage ? In any case, we seem to 
need a serious and resolute assertion 
by spokesmen of the disinherited re- 
gions of their claims to institutions for 
higher education and culture. 


Summer-Time Diversions 


Going places, with discussion and 
study, is useful, and can be recreative. 
This summer is full of opportunities 
for planners. The Town and Country 
Planning Summer School opens at 
Bangor University on 21 August, 
followed by its International Section 
from 28-30 August. 

The Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning is from 31 August to 5 
September at Liége. 

The TCPA’s Holiday Study Tour 
to Yugoslavia begins on 9 September 
and ends on 28 September. Excellent 
arrangements have been made for the 
party of about twenty-five men and 
women by the Yugoslav authorities. 
There may be room for two or three 
more if application is made at once. 

The Planning Forum has a week- 
end at Rotterdam, 26-29 September. 


: gil 
Lord Mayor of Norwich 


Mr Norman Tillett became Lord 
Mayor of Norwich in May. A solicitor 
by profession, Mr Tillett is well 
known throughout East Anglia as a 
lecturer for the WEA and the Cam- 
bridge Board for Extra-Mural Stud- 
ies, and for the part he has taken in 
advancing the cause of town planning 
as chairman of the Norwich City 
Planning Committee and as a mem- 
ber of the Council of the TCPA. By an 
interesting coincidence he succeeds to 
the Chief Magistracy exactly a hun- 
dred years after his great-grandfather 
Jacob Henry Tillett, mp. 


Stevenage New Town Centre 


At a press conference at the 
Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government on 22 May Sir Roydon 
Dash, chairman of Stevenage De- 
velopment Corporation, Mr R. §S, 
McDougall, general manager, and 
Mr L. G. Vincent, the corporation 
architect, explained, with the help of 
pictures and models, the develop- 
ment of the new town centre. 

Stevenage, now a town of 30,000 
inhabitants, when fully developed in 
six or seven years will have a popula- 
tion of 60,000. The town centre, on a 
site of fifty-five acres, about half of 
which will be the central shopping 
core, is to be the first “pedestrian 
only” shopping centre in England. It 
will have two miles of pedestrian 
walks compressed into one-third of 
a mile. Parking space for over 3,000 
cars and public transport stations will 
be only two or three minutes walk 
from the shops. Canopies over all the 
pedestrian ways will give complete 
protection in all weathers. Back 
access to shops and offices or dwell- 
ings above will be by roads off the 
main traffic roads. 

An attractive feature is the town 
square; it is to be a paved area of 
about eighty yards each way with 
groups of matured trees. An 80-feet 
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clock tower will stand in an illuminat- 
ed pool. 


Lord Bledisloe: Town and Country 


The death of the Right Hon. Vis- 
count Bledisloe, GcMG, KBE, at the age 
of ninety deprives the circles devoted 
to agriculture, countryside interests, 
and social welfare of an honoured and 
distinguished figure. His services to 
public affairs are far too numerous 
to be listed here, but we may recall as 
of current value the introduction he 
contributed in 1945 to one of the 
TCPA’s Rebuilding Britain series of 
booklets: Land Settlement and Planning, 
by Sir Arthur C. Richmond (Faber 
and Faber). In this Lord Bledisloe 
wrote: 

“Emphasis is being placed official- 
ly upon the post-war need of ‘a 
healthy and well-balanced agricul- 
ture’. Still greater is the need for a 
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healthyand well-balanced population, 

“Segregation of Britain’s humans 
into ‘urban’ and ‘rural’, with their 
watertight - compartment _ interests, 
environment, and outlook, has been 
our country’s bane, inimical alike to 
both categories and to the nation’s 
ultimate destiny. . . 

“The Government’s policy of de- 
congestion of our crowded urban 
communities, whose domestic out- 
look is limited by the width of a 
narrow unlovely city street, is now 
generally favoured, alike on indus- 
trial, social, and strategic grounds, 
and consequently a greater inter- 
mingling of town-bred and country- 
bred folk is bound to eventuate. Let 
them learn more of each other’s vir- 
tues and each other’s ideals, while 
participating more widely in each 
other’s vocational and recreational 
activities.” 


Correspondence: Geography and Planning 


From Mr T. W. Freeman, University of 
Manchester : 

I agree cordially with your re- 
viewer of my book (June 1958) that 
“much work of geographical signi- 
ficance has been done by non- 
geographers’. In a brief bibliography 
in a short book only a limited number 
of works can be listed ; but in addition 
to the work of economists, planners, 
and others, one looks back with grati- 
tude to Sir Cyril Fox’s Personality of 
Britain and many other brilliant 
archaeological works using geo- 
graphical techniques. 

I cannot see how your reviewer 
gains the impression that for sub- 
marginal land “afforestation is un- 
critically accepted as generally the 
best solution.” On pp. 70-1 I said: “If 
a sheep farmer in Snowdonia, the 
Lake District, the Pennines, or any 
other upland area, has a few fields of 
improved pasture and a few thousand 


acres of hill grazing, the case for 
retaining the existing use of land is 
strong.” To continue: “If the farm- 
stead is abandoned and the rough 
pastures left unused, then the way 
may be open for redevelopment as a 
forest reserve.’’ May, be it noted: 
everything depends on local circum- 
stances. 

I am accused of ranging from 
“catastrophic natural occurrences 
like the Lynmouth floods to the effects 
of mining subsidence upon other 
forms of land use.’’ Why not? Both 
are geographical phenomena. The 
first brings immediate disaster and 
calls for quick action; the second is a 
land use problem intimately affecting 
many major industrial areas of 
Britain. Happily there is now provi- 
sion for the relief of distress caused 
by catastrophes, as in the Pembroke- 
shire gales of 1954, and every year 
more is known about subsidence. 
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WHERE ENGLAND BEGINS 
This BBC Third Programme talk,* which is a discussion of 


questions raised in E. W. 


Martin’s Where London Ends 


(reviewed in T & CP July 1958) is of interest to planners and 
others concerned with the development of country towns. 


tional: although I want to discuss 

the relation between London and 
the rest of England, that does not 
mean that I want to abolish London. 
That needs to be said, because I come 
from a small provincial town, and 
when someone like me dares to criti- 
cise London, the Londoner puts this 
down to envy and a sense of inferiori- 
ty; just as when a Londoner criticises 
the provinces we put that down to 
pride and short-sighted self-import- 
ance. This condescension on one side 
and resentment on the other suggest 
that something has gone wrong with 
the relation between the two, that 
something is out of balance between 
capital and province. The capital, 
which should be the head and heart 
of the nation, is becoming more like 
the belly, swallowing up the wealth 
and vitality of the country and putting 
on suburbs like layers of superfluous 
fat. Nor is this the case with London 
alone. The large provincial cities, too, 
like Birmingham and Manchester, 
are gulping down half the surround- 
ing shires. Each of them is develop- 
ing in to a minor metropolis, a little 
London. 

For what, in human terms, is a 
metropolis? It is a city of strangers. 
It is a conglomeration where each 
man has personal knowledge, per- 
haps, of no more than one in a 
thousand among all the others. It 
is a herding together—and this is 

* Reprinted from The Listener, 26 June 
1958. ns ; 


| AM GOING to start with a condi- 


by NORMAN NICHOLSON 


specially true of the suburban areas— 
of people who do not belong, who 
feel no vital connection between their 
lives and the place where they live. 
Millom, in Cumberland, where I 
come from, stands where it does be- 
cause of the iron ore in the limestone; 
Burton-on-Trent stands where it does 
because the Triassic Period left 
deposits of gypsum which give a cer- 
tain chemical composition to the 
water. So that the people of these 
towns can relate both their lives and 
their livelihood to the local geology, 
to the basic stuff of the rock on which 
they live. 

But the metropolis, whatever may 
have been the original reason for 
its foundation, goes on growing, goes 
on accumulating, merely because it is 
there. It.bears no real relation to the 
land. If you could skim it off the sur- 
face of the earth with a huge ladle- 
spoon and slap it down a hundred 
miles away, the inhabitants would 
scarcely notice the difference. . 

In the metropolis—and especially 
in the new, minor metropolis, like 
Birmingham or Manchester—man 
has mass-produced his own environ- 
ment, destroying the local charac- 
teristics of the land. Yet the result is 
uniformity without unity. For this 
enormous mass of human beings does 
not form a whole. It splits into groups 
and factions and classes and zones. 
Within each separate zone the people 
may belong to the same class, earn 
much the same income, talk alike, 
think alike. But from zone to zone 








there may be hardly any communica- 
tion. They speak different dialects; 
they dress differently. So that instead 
of the city being a weaving together 
of all the varied strands of human 
personality, it is a patch-work in 
which the separate patches do not 
match. The parts do not cohere; the 
centre cannot hold. 

Those who live in the metropolis 
are often aware of all this; and if, in 
spite of it, they still enjoy living there, 
why, they ask, should that worry 
those who do not ? Fundamentally, of 
course, it should not. As I said, we do 
not want to abolish London: but we 
do suspect that London wants to 
abolish us, or that it is going the way 
to do so, whether it wants to or not. 

For we are being bombarded by a 
perpetual propaganda. We are being 
conditioned into the belief that metro- 
politan life is the only life that mat- 
ters. The idea is suggested to us from 
our very earliest years. When I en- 


The Market Square, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. 
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tered a room as a small boy my grand- 
mother would ask if I had ever been 
to London. Whereupon I had to go 
back and close the door which I had 
left open behind me: they did not 
forget things like that in London. 
Much of our education, our enter- 
tainment, our news-service, brings 
before our eyes a picture of life in the 
mass-city. Advertising magnifies that 
picture until it fills the bill-boardings 
of the mind. Life elsewhere, it is im- 
plied, is merely second-rate. People 
are tricked into trying to copy what 
they have been persuaded to admire; 
and the more they copy, the more 
second-rate they become, the more 
they are dissatisfied with their own 
ways and setting. 

So the countryside is depopulated. 
The villages envy the towns, and the 
towns envy the cities. The young 
people of the small towns are made to 
feel almost as if they were strangers 
in their own homes. The hills and 
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fields and woods begin to look alien 
to them; the streets are made to seem 
intolerably mean and dreary. They 
loiter round a tenth-rate café, trying 
to squeeze out ofa juke-box one or two 
drops of the gaiety which they feel 
has been denied them. They are not 
se much fish out of water as fish trying 
desperately to get on to land. English 
culture is becoming half-starved be- 
cause of the dilution of local traditions 
by the bottled slop of the metropolis. 

The great danger of this is not just 
that it will reduce life in every part 
of the country to much of a muchness, 
but that it prevents the provinces 
from carrying out their own special 
function, which is to balance the 
metropolis, to provide a counterpoise. 
For when they do provide this 
counterpoise, the incoherence at the 
heart of the over-large city becomes 
far less harmful to the nation as a 
whole. Ifthe centre cannot hold them, 
the circumference must: as, indeed, it 
can. For provincial England is rein- 
forced and cross-girdered by a pattern 
of local communities, in each of 
which you can still see that basic 
structure of human society which is 
lost sight of in the mass-city. You can 
still see the soil out of which the food 
comes, and the rock out of which the 
ore comes. You can see how one trade 
depends on another, one job on 
another. In the market towns the 
shopkeeper depends on the farmer 
for his trade, the farmer depends on 
the mechanic for his repairs. In the 
industrial towns the blast-furnace 
man depends on the miner for ore, on 
the quarryman for limestone, on the 
collier for coal. In both market and 
industrial towns you can feel obliga- 
tions and responsibilities riveting 
together craft and craft, family and 
family. 

Above all, you can see that this 
structure is made up not of classes or 
groups or unions but of men and 
women, known personally and liked 
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or disliked as persons. No man, in a 
small town, is thought of merely as a 
member of a class, a brick in a wall. 
He is recognized to be a brick in a 
number of walls. The chairman of the 
Co-operative Society may denounce 
the retail grocer as petty bourgeois, 
but he is glad, all the same, to see him 
bowling his leg-breaks in the mid- 
week cricket league. 

The people of the small town are 
not bound together by shared opin- 
ion. There will be as much disagree- 
ment among them as there is in a 
city and a good deal more argument. 
They are bound together because 
they have grown up together. They 
have been moulded by the same en- 
vironment, shaped by the pressure of 
the same local events. If the town is 
really small, they will all have at- 
tended one or other of the same half- 
dozen schools: for féw children go to 
boarding schools and those who do 
rarely return. They will all—at least 
in childhood—have worshipped in 
one of the same dozen churches or 
chapels, and the alliances then formed 
will persist for years, even though they 
may never set foot in a church again. 
They will be bound together, also, by 
a complex grid of family relationship 
which takes next to no account of 
differences in class. During the 
course of two generations, cousins and 
second-cousins may move a good way 
apart in the social hierarchy. In the 
city they would probably live in 
different suburhs and in different 
social strata. Poor relations can be 
hidden away there like a guilty past. 
In the small town they all have to 
live side by side. 

The people of the small town are 
part of a growing trunk, where each 
generation adds its new ring of 
experience and where memories draw 
food from the past. That is where the 
strength of provincial England is to be 
found, and that is what is threatened 
by the spread of the metropolis. 
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These thoughts have been roused 
by reading Where London Ends, a 
challenging new book by E. W. Mar- 
tin.* The title is taken from a poem 
by G. K. Chesterton in which he 
speaks of “. the place where 
London ends and England can 
begin’’. This book, which deals large- 
ly with the country market town, is 
Mr Martin’s second long study of 
English provincial life since 1750. 
The first, called The Secret People, 
dealt with the village. 

Mr Martin believes—and I agree 
with him—that the village by itself 
is no longer able to withstand the 
metropolitan spread. If there were 
nothing but the village between rural 
England and the metropolis, rural 
England would be doomed. But there 
is also the country town, and the 
country town with its long tradition 
of sturdy and even obstinate indepen- 
dence can put up a much stronger 
resistance. 

Mr Martin makes much of the 
“sharp distinction between the up- 
rooted and overgrown metropolitan 
or industrial town . . . and the pro- 


* Phoenix House, 30s. 
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vincial city or country town which 
has given form and encouragement 
to the life of a definable area in un- 
broken sequence from ancient times”, 
These latter towns have always acted 
as minor regional centres, serving the 
countryside with an astonishing mul- 
tiplicity of trades and crafts. Mr 
Martin quotes from W. G. Hoskins 
the case of Market Harborough, 
where, at one time, in addition to the 
usual professional men, 

... there were bakers, . . . black- 
smiths, booksellers and _ printers, 
boot and shoe makers, braziers, 
builders, butchers; brewers, malt- 
sters, wine and spirit merchants, 
inns and taverns; plumbers, gla- 
ziers, painters, cutlers, seedsmen, 
tanners, coal merchant, flax-dress- 
er, and a veterinary surgeon. ... 

That is only about half, and all ina 
town of fewer than 2,000 inhabitants, 
Such variety, such a full backward 
and forward two-way traffic of inter- 
dependence, can never, perhaps, 
come again. Yet Mr Martin main- 
tains that much of the old vitality and 
mutual self-reliance can be regained 
by these towns if they are organized 













The old town of Romsey, Hampshire. 
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into regional groups. The isolated 
small town cannot stand up to the 
compulsive persuasion of the metro- 
polis. But the region, if it can be re- 
established, may well have the scope, 
the resources, the economic power, 
and the prestige to survive. Local 
customs, local crafts, local scholarship 
and literature, local ways of speech, 
humour, sport, religion, architecture, 
agriculture, trade, and so on—all 
these take on a new dignity when they 
are seen as the persistent personality 
of a wide area. The region, with its 
own capital, its own university, its 
balance between industry and agri- 
culture, may be able to put a stop to 
the encroachment of the metropolis, 
may be able to maintain something, 
at least, of that variety of character 
which has belonged to the English 
people since the time of Chaucer. 

That is the solution as Mr Martin 
sees it. How to make it work is, of 
course, the job of professional plan- 
ners, and I do not want to say much 
about that now, though I cannot 
forget that one of the troubles about 
regional planning is that it is hard 
to define boundaries. They interlock 
and overlap in a most embarrassing 
way. Too often, what looks on the 
map to be excellent reorganization 
merely means that the man who 
reads your gasmeter has to travel 
twenty miles to do so instead of two. 
But, leaving aside questions like that, 
I feel that Mr Martin puts too much 
responsibility on the country towns, 
the agricultural market centres, as 
distinct from the industrial towns. 
For the problem of provincial Eng- 
land is not that of industry versus 
agriculture, or urban life versus rural 
life. It is that of the mass-city versus 
the integrated smaller town. Whether 
the latter depends on agriculture or 
on industry does not seem to me, in 
this case, to matter. 

I do not want to imply that Mr 
Martin is opposed to industry. He 
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knows that today we must live by 
what we manufacture. He is ready to 
admit—with a picturesqueness of 
phrase unusual for him—that “in- 
dustry must be spread about like 
muck if it is to yield full return’’. But 
I do not think he realizes how much 
the smaller industrial towns have 
retained those virtues of unity, of 
neighbourliness, of mutual self-reli- 
ance, which he finds so admirable in 
the country. The division between 
industry and rural England is, after 
all, comparatively recent. The In- 
dustrial Revolution began in the 
villages and small towns, The col- 
lieries of Durham emerged, in the 
first case, as industries that were 
essentially rural. So did the iron mines 
of north Lancashire; so did the textile 
towns beside the waterfalls of the 
Pennines. They relied, as in a differ- 
ent way the farmer did, on the rock 
for their crops, on the rivers for their 
power, on the climate for the condi- 
tions necessary for the work. Their 
people were bound together, almost 
like the serfs in a medieval village, by 
dependence on the land and on one 
another. 

This rural inheritance has not yet 
been logt. Two years ago there was 
published an excellent sociological 
study, by W. M. Williams, of the 
village of Gosforth in West Cumber- 
land, which is only about twenty 
miles from where I live. Until recently 
Gosforth had been one of the most 
isolated spots in England, entirely 
agricultural and with little contact 
with the industrial world. Yet when 
I read of the customs and habits and 
prejudices of the people of Gosforth, 
I was astonished to find how much 
they resembled those of my own town 
—a town which has never been any- 
thing but industrial, which never had 
any village existence at all. 

But there is also another aspect of 
industry. It was—as Mr Martin 
says—‘“‘a scarifying of the earth’’, 
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That phase, we hope, is passing away. 
The power source of the future will 
not be the coal-mine but the atomic 
pile. It is possible nowadays to build 
new industrial towns which will be 
clean, compact, and open to the air 
and the sun; towns which will not be 
a blight on the countryside around 
them. In the nineteenth century, 
when industry still was a_ blight, 
Charles Kingsley was able to look 
forward with astonishing optimism. 
He could write of “‘a complete inter- 
penetration of city and country, a 
complete fusion of their different 
modes of life, and a confirmation of 
the advantages of both’’. 

Something of that sort, I believe, 
is possible, though I should hate it to 
be as “complete” as Kingsley seemed 
to envisage. But it will not be achieved 
by setting up sham country residen- 
tial estates, by designing garden 
suburbs, by puttinga rural fancy-dress 
round people whose lives are city 
centred and city controlled. It will be 
achieved, if at all, by creating com- 
munities which can be grafted on to 
the land like a new apple on to old 
stock. The old communities, the 
country market towns, will remain, 
carrying out their old functions. Be- 
side them will be the new industrial 
towns—still, in their own way, coun- 
try towns, yet towns which will repre- 
sent the growing edge of our society. 
Such towns must have a touch of ad- 
venture about them. They must be 
able toattract the better brains among 
the younger men and women. One of 
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the disadvantages to the older type of 
town is that the better brains are 
creamed off by the grammar schools 
and sent to college and universities 
and are rarely recalled. So that the 
educated people—the clergy, the 
teachers, the local government offi- 
cials and the like—are almost en- 
tirely strangers, off-comers, while the 
town’s native products have gone off 
to be strangers somewhere else. If 
the small towns are to revive, we must 
find a way of using home-produced 
brains. 

But neither this, nor any other of 
the plans suggested, will be of much 
use unless we can rouse what Mr 
Martin calls ‘‘a positive provincial 
outlook”. There is, I suppose, an 
ambiguity in that phrase which will 
amuse some people. I do not think 
it need worry us. Let the Londoner 
go on using the word “‘provincial” ina 
derogatory sense if he wants to—it is 
perhaps one of his compensations for 
having to live in London. But the 
man from the provinces must no 
longer be ashamed to call himself 
provincial. He must not be ashamed 
of those differences of tradition and 
speech and environment which mark 
him off from the people of other 
regions. He must be proud of being 
what he is and of being where he is. 
For such pride, rightly cultivated and 
rightly understood, can save this 
country from becoming a swamp of 
standardized mediocrity; can help to 
see that, whether London ends or not, 
England will go on beginning. 


The Greedy Metropolis 


** Magny dinner. Taine talks about the absence of an intellectual movement 
in provincial France, when compared with all the learned societies in English 
counties and in German towns. He speaks about this overgrown Paris of 
ours, which absorbs everything, attracts everything, and manufactures 
everything, and of the future of France, which, under existing conditions, 
must end up by a congestion of the brain.” —EpMoND AND JULES DE Gon- 


courRT: Journal (Entry of 14 March 1863). 
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HOUSING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The formidable task that faces Governments in Eastern Europe in 
housing their people is illustrated by this well-informed article. 
We hope to publish similar information about Hungary. 


in previous issues of this journal 
gave a picture of the new con- 
ception of town and country planning 
aims in Czechoslovakia, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the historical 
background and the current organi- 
zation of planning. A description of 
actual or planned construction, how- 
ever, does not tell the whole story and 
there are important factors influenc- 
ing the fulfilment of the plans, and 
thus the housing situation. 
Official statements, Czechoslovak 
press reports, and other sources of in- 


Ti HIGHLY informative articles 


by R. P. HELLER 


formation reveal that Czechoslovakia 
is suffering from a housing shortage, 
although her problem is less serious 
than that of war-ravished Poland and 
Hungary (where additional destruc- 
tion was wrought in the uprising of 
October 1956). But far from being 
predominantly the heritage of mis- 
taken policies of pre-war govern- 
ments, the Czechoslovak housing 
shortage is partly due to a post-war 
economic policy (especially during 
the last ten years) which deliber- 
ately put industrial investment and 
construction before house building. 


The settlement of Poruba where 26,000 Ostrava miners and foundry workers live in two and 
four-room flats with central heating. 
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Kladno, a mining centre near Prague. 


Undoubtedly, much progress has 
been made in the building of dwel- 
ling houses—largely blocks of flats— 
in the mining areas, for instance. 
There are vital economic reasons for 
this: inadequate living conditions 
have all along militated against suc- 
cessful labour recruitment. Thus a 
United Nations report estimates that 
in the Ostrava-Karvina area (the 
country’s industrial heart which pro- 
duces 80 per cent of Czeé@hoslovakia’s 
high-grade coal) poor housing was 
one of the major reasons for last 
year’s high labour turnover, involv- 
ing nearly four out of every five work- 
ers. 


Magnitude of Housing Shortage 
There are still urgent housing 
needs to be met. The average occupa- 
tion density in the whole of Czecho- 
slovakia at the end of last year was 2-1 


persons per room. The Czechoslovak 
magazine Tvorba has postulated that 
by 1975 every family should have its 
own flat. But if Tvorba’s 1,800,000 
flats are actually to be built between 
1960 and 1975, the annual rate 
would have to be 120,000 new flats, 
which is about three times as many 
as were built annually between 1948 
and 1955. Even to reach the target 
figure of 330,000 dwelling units by 
the end of 1960, the present building 
rate would have to be speeded up. 
Last year, official statements say, 
some 63,000 dwelling units of un- 
specified size were completed. A sur- 
vey of over 30,000 newly built flats, 
however, shows that 71 out of 100 
consist of two rooms with a kitchen. 
And a recent discussion in the 
Czechoslovak Parliament indicated 
that two-room flats (of an approxi- 
mate floor area from 34 to 36 square 
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Some typical new flat blocks in Czechoslovakia. 


metres)* are planned to accommo- 
date three to four persons. 

In Prague, where, as in all capitals, 
the housing problems are bound to be 
felt more acutely, the number of new 
dwelling units provided is insignifi- 
cant compared with the demand. 
Two months ago President Novotny 
described the position as ‘most 
serious’. He said there were still 
57,000 applications for flats—a figure 
which, incidentally, does not seem 
to have changed since last summer. 
Despite large government allocations 
more than Kes. 100 million (£5 mil- 
lion at the official exchange rate) 
had remained unused in Prague alone, 
said the President, and 1,000 flats had 
not been built because of a shortage of 
building workers. 


Recruitment of Building Workers 
The manpower shortage, of course, 

is nothing new to the building in- 

dustry, nor is it confined to this 

branch of the economy. It is, how- 

ever, of decisive importance to the 

house building programme. There 
* 1 sq. metre equals about 10° 764 sq. feet. 


are apparently too few young work- 
ers in the industry—the Minister of 
Building has estimated the number of 
workers under twenty-five years of 
age at no more than 15 per cent of the 
total labour force. On the other hand, 
the proportion of women seems high, 
although the authorities consider that 
yet more should join the force of 
50,000 women already employed in 
building. A recent broadcast said 
that if the planned 33,000 dwelling 
units are to be built this year, an extra 
18,000 workers will be needed and 
women will have to fill the gap. There 
have also been reports of a shortage of 
building materials—bricks, flooring, 
sanitary fittings, electrical equip- 
ment, window frames, etc. 

In Prague, people often seem to re- 
fuse to accept what the local govern- 
ment authority—the National Com- 
mittee—has allocated in the way of 
accommodation. There may be good 
reasons for this if published figures are 
a reliable guide; for last year most of 
the flats allotted to new tenants were . 
very small, i.e. more than half of them 
consisted of one room only and an- 
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other third of one room and kitchen. 


Efforts to Meet the Situation 


The Government and the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party are cer- 
tainly devoting increasing attention 
to this situation. Big sums have been 
allocated to housing construction 
which is estimated to cost nearly Kes. 
3,800 million this year (£190 mil- 
lion). In fact, the authorities de- 
cided on a substantial house building 
drive as far back as 1953 and 1954; 
last August, however, the policy- 
making Central Committee of the 
Communist Party complained that 
despite all these resolutions the house 
building programme was progressing 
most unsatisfactorily. It was a serious 
matter that many projects were left 
half finished and that there was little 
chance of reaching the 1958 housing 
target. The trade union press also 
took a pessimistic view at that time, 
expressing the fear that in Prague the 
building programme was “‘seriously 
threatened both in 1957 and 1958” 
because the Ministry of Building 
had been forced to transfer building 
materials to more “vital’’ building 
projects. 

One way out of the impasse seems 
to be the design of new types of 
dwelling units using less material. 
This is what the Directorate of Hous- 
ing and Community Building has in 
mind. Building of this new type of 
dwelling is to start in the second halfof 
this year. There will be bachelor flats 
(15-5 to 16-5 square metres) ; single- 
room flats for two to three people 
(29 to 31 square metres), the above- 
mentioned two-room flats for three to 
four people, and so on. 


Individual and Co-operative 
Building 

One important trend which 
Czechoslovakia shares with the entire 
Soviet bloc is the greater role in the 
building effort given to “individual” 
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i.e. mostly private and co-operative 
building, often with State aid. But 
apparently there are still difficulties 
of transition from a highly centralized 
allocation of building materials and 
housing administration to a new 
policy where need, local means, and 
lower-level decisions have to be 
effectively co-ordinated. In Slovakia 
alone, it is claimed, over 45,000 
dwelling units were privately built in 
the past two years; but, judging by 
official criticism, such building has 
often been carried out without 
licence from the National Committee, 
on fertile land or with materials ear- 
marked for other purposes. 

The new policy seems to imply a 
tendency of the State to shift part of 
the costly burden of property main- 
tenance on to the private owner. It 
may also reflect the belief that private 
builders or co-operatives work better 
and more cheaply, provided they are 
given the necessary raw materials 
and State credit. The very high cost 
of building has delayed progress. 
Part of the great expense is due to 
the wages component which, official 
sources complain, has often far ex- 
ceeded the planned amount. 


Costs and Rents 


Published figures put the building 
costof a two-room-plus-kitchen dwell- 
ing at between Kcs. 90,000 and 
130,000—which would correspond 
to £4,500 to £6,500 (at the official 
rate of Kcs. 20 to the £ which does 
not, of course, represent the actual 
comparative purchasing power of the 
two currencies). Last year’s average 
building cost of a flat in a London 
block was about £2,300. On the 
other hand, the rents in new build- 
ings seem to be comparable—at least 
on a nominal basis: in the four to five 
storey blocks at Ostrava, for instance 
(which were completed in March 
1957) the rent was Kes. 14 to 15 per 
square metre. On that basis an aver- 
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age size flat would cost about Kes. 
200 to 300 a month, equivalent to be- 
tween £10 and £15 in London’s rent- 
controlled tenement blocks. 

The Czechoslovak Government 
has been trying for some time to re- 
duce costs by greater mechanization 
and by introducing standard types of 
dwellings. Where conditions permit, 
pre-fabricated units are being used. 
The application of Soviet building 
methods is said to have cut building 
time per dwelling unit from fourteen 
to about nine months. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Prague efforts have also 
been made to alleviate the housing 
shortage by building small houses 
from pre-fabricated parts. Press re- 
ports put the cost of a three-room 
house at about Kcs. 12,000 (£600). 
But the main policy is still the build- 
ing of large blocks of flats. To break 
the monotony, styles and the height 
of buildings are sometimes varied, 
and the building departments of the 
National Committees have the bene- 
fit of advice from the Czechoslovak 
Architects’ Association and other 
experts. 
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Among the administrative mea- 
sures to ease the housing difficulties is 
the transfer of greater powers to the 
Regional National Committees. In 
Slovakia, for instance, the building 
industry is also being regrouped into 
six regional associations to take 
charge of housing construction in 
close co-operation with the National 
Committees. Arrangements for a 
quicker supply and better distribu- 
tion of building materials are being 
made. Obviously much remains to be 
done. At the recent Slovak Commun- 
ist Party Congress (16 to 18 May) the 
“low level of management” and ‘“‘in- 
adequate use of progressive building 
methods” were again sharply critt- 
cized. Exhortation and criticism are 
part and parcel of official policy. But 
as they apparently do not apply only 
to Slovakia but to the whole country 
they should, in this and other in- 
stances, be taken into account, to- 
gether with news of progress, new 
enterprise, and planning, if a reason- 
ably balanced picture of the housing 
situation is to be obtained from 
official sources. 


Jacob’s Sheep . 


Sometimes called Spanish sheep. There are many strange tales about the origin of 
Jacob’s sheep and their introduction to Britain but nothing has ever been decided 
with certainty. The name flows from the story in Genesis xxx. They are usually kept 
as decorative and amusing park animals, comparable with deer, rather than as an 
J. D. U. W. 


economic breed. 
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Correspondence: Housing Subsidies 


From Mr A. McCarlie Findlay, LL.B., 
Town Clerk of Wanstead and Woodford 
B.C.: 

The statement by the Executive 
of the TCPA in your June issue is well 
informed and refreshingly free from 
prejudice. I should, however, like to 
comment on the reference to the rate 
fund subsidy of £8 per annum, one- 
half of which is payable by exporting 
authorities in respect of each family 
rehoused from their areas. 

I have found that the vast majority 
of families rehoused from my bor- 
ough in new towns have not actually 
been in any housing need whatsoever 
whilst living in this borough. Indeed 
it has quite often happened that the 
head of the family has owned and 
occupied his house; very rarely have 
the rehoused families been on the 
council’s housing list at all. Notwith- 
standing this, my council has had to 
pay the one-half rate subsidy in 
respect of each of these families, and 
must continue to do so for ten years. 
This subsidy is supposed to be pay- 


able for the purpose of relieving con- 
gestion or over-population, but in 
practice the only claim which these 
rehoused families have had upon the 
borough council has been their in- 
clusion in the register of electors for 
this borough. Far from relieving con- 
gestion or over-population, the re- 
housing of these families may well 
have led to the use of the dwellings 
which they have left by overcrowded 
families, since the council has no con- 
trol over the accommodation which 
the rehoused families have left. 

I appreciate that the foregoing is 
due to the manner in which the 
Minister has used s.g of the Housing 
Subsidies Act 1956, but I felt it only 
fair to make this point as the state- 
ment might lead your readers to feel 
that the exporting authorities were 
deriving financial benefit from the 
low rate of subsidy payable; in fact, 
many of them are making gratuitous 
payments towards the rehousing of 
these families without any resulting 
benefit whatsoever. 


The Future of the Village 


From Mr E. W. Hodge, Elterwater Hall, 
near Ambleside, Westmorland : 

In reading E. W. Martin’s article 
(in your June issue) I could not help 
bearing in mind his articles on the 
same subject in September and 
October 1956. In the latter his basic 
assumptions were rather more overtly 
stated—although for the purpose of 
discussion one could have wished 
them to be still more overt, if they 
had to appear at all. In his view of 
village life he seemed to me to be 
unduly influenced by certain ideas, 
extraneous to the subject-matter. 

Firstly, by a conception, nowadays 
merely romantic in character, of the 





traditional village, with its hierarchy 
of squire, parson, yeoman, and 
labourer, the whole exclusively ex- 
isting for agriculture. One feels a cer- 
tain scepticism about how many vil- 
lages were unrelievedly like this, even 
two or three generations since. One 
doubts the value of such a starting- 
point for anyone who sets out to get a 
really objective view of present-day 
phenomena; although it may not be 
out of place, after one’s unbiased 
field-work is complete, to compare 
and relate it to what is recorded 
by earlier observers. (But Margaret 
Mead had no such historical advan- 
tage in describing the Trobriand 
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Islanders.) Thus, one should perhaps 
not begin by declaring that the vil- 
lages we know are anachronisms, for 
that is seeing them in terms of some- 
thing they perhaps do not pretend 
nowadays to be. Most of the people 
who inhabit them after all do so be- 
cause they want to. That odd-looking 
lady, for example, besides preferring 
to live in a small community because 
the pressure of social standardization 
is in some ways less heavy there, also 
needs space for her profitable hobby 
of cat-breeding. That boy has a ner- 
vous ailment which makes it best for 
him to be content with part-time out- 
door employment near his home. The 
elderly man from the Far East likes 
quiet in which to write his novels. No 
one is entitled to tell them that they 
are not real villagers and ought to be 
living respectively at numbers one, 
two, and three Acacia Avenue in 
some planner’s dream suburb. They 
may be perfectly willing to accept a 
low standard of civic services, and to 
show initiative in amusing them- 
selves, for the sake of space, or of living 
in a small community, where almost 
always one is so much less lonely than 
in a city. 

It may fairly be objected that I my- 
self have failed to begin with the 
staple industry—in most cases one of 
the varied branches of farming. 
Farming is after all a department of 
economy; and migration into or out 
of that industry depends mainly on 
the profit motive. The pay of a 
labourer at a steelworks is not without 
its attraction. I do not believe that the 
sort of cultural amenities which Mr 
Martin adumbrates (but, to my dis- 
appointment, has not space to de- 
scribe more fully) are decisive or any- 
where near it. Very desirable they 
may admittedly be, from the lofty 
external point of view of Mr Martin 
and myself. But, in so far as a village 
community genuinely is traditional, 
organic, native, or firmly established 
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in its own functional right, it can get 
along without them, so far as survival 
is concerned. So, without any dis- 
respect at all to the cause of culture, 
we could almost leave it out of the 
present argument. The same is even 
more true of the political feeling of 
which Mr Martin. is so conscious. I 
doubt whether people left even Tol- 
puddle without a view of bettering 
themselves economically. All this is 
especially true of the farmers and 
farm-workers, who in so many parts 
of the country form a closer com- 
munity within, or more properly 
speaking, outside, the community of 
the village itself. W. M. Williams has 
remarked this in his recent sociologi- 
cal study of Gosforth (Cumberland). 
Farming is a busy and_ usually 
satisfying life, and farmers seem to 
experience less need of outside in- 
terests than other country people. 
They form a county-wide freemason- 
ry. I have not found that politics 
make a notable appeal to them. 

But how far is there substance at all 
in Mr Martin’s thesis that villages are 
short of recreational or social activi- 
ties, at least of the kinds preferred by 
the inhabitants? Perusal of local 
notice-boards and of the county 
newspapers in this area does not con- 
firm such a view. Indeed, it astonish- 
es me that my own village, with an 
adult population of less than 500, can 
support so many, and this village is 
not exceptional in Westmorland. We 
have not got the village hall we should 
like, but this is no bar. It is not the 
countryside which is lacking in~ 
interests and activities, for I should 
say we have considerably more, not 
less, than many a suburb or small or 
medium-sized town. And then, a vil- 
lage or small unprogressive town 
generally has the most important 
thing of all, that is, a sense of com- 
munity, which may be very strong 
even though not expressed in any 
formal organization at all. This sense 
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of community easily embraces new 
settlers as well as the consanguineous; 
and it is no mere figment of my sub- 
jective fancy, for I have often heard it 
expressed. The one condition of it is 
a willingness to identify oneself with 
one’s neighbourhood: uniformity of 
or disclaimer of social class is by no 
means demanded. (Within the rural 
community indeed there may be 
other more closely knit degrees, but 
that is another matter.) 

It is this sense of community which 
is responsible for that apparent lack 
of political awareness, which Mr 
Martin would deplore. in our village 
all three political parties hold social 
gatherings, mainly to raise their 
essential organizational funds, but 
they are, to a considerable extent, at- 
tended indiscriminately by all. Simi- 
larly in the local district council, it 
would be felt almost as a breach of 
manners to comment needlessly on 
anyone’s party affiliation, and even 
elections are fought without mention 
of it. 

Social activities in this village, or 
within easy reach of it, include, be- 
sides numerous subsidiary activities 
connected with politics and church, 
fox-hunting (here an exceedingly de- 
mocratic sport), hound-trailing (our 
substitute for horse-racing), farmers’ 
practice shooting clubs, ‘‘shepherds’ 
meets’? where traditional songs are 
sung, flower shows, innumerable 
dances and whist-drives, bowling, a 
brass band, morris dancing and 
square dancing, handicraft classes, 
Women’s Institute classes and lec- 
tures, drama groups fostered by the 
education authority, football, choir 
singing, Young Farmers’ Club activi- 
ties, Toc H, the British Legion, old 
folk’s treats, Workers’ Educational 
Association classes (more of these 
could easily be provided if there were 
any demand), private music groups, 
Women’s Voluntary Service activi- 
ties (comprising popular boy-scout- 
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like proceedings such as open-air 
cooking, and ambulance work) am- 
enity preservation, hospital visiting, 
not to speak of continual fraternal or 
money-raising raids by many slightly 
more distant organizations such as 
Mountain Rescue, RSPCA, or Red 
Cross. However do we find the time 
for it all? The motoring classes of 
course have many other pursuits open 
to them, and the scholarly must al- 
ways expect to hoe their solitary row. 
It is indeed at the quality and 
leadership of the popular facilities I 
have listed, that Mr Martin would 
direct his criticism. He throws slight- 
ing glances, for instance, at W.I. 
leadership, and at “‘local council 
cliques”. To anyone who is dissatis- 
fied with his elected representatives 
there is a classic democratic answer, 
In 1956 Mr Martin remarked: “In 
too many villages intellectual ad- 
venturousness or any idea of the life 
of the mind are entirely lacking.” Too 
true! Alas, it is only in a very few vil- 
lages, such as Chelsea or Fitzrovia, 
that things are otherwise. This is 
really not a problem for which coun- 
try planners can be expected to take 
the blame. It is not the reason why 
girls leave home. As a_ political 
organizer remarked to me: ‘‘Yes, we 
have tried brains trusts. But what 
really draws them is whist drives.” 
Adults are therefore satisfied with 
their social life. I wish I could say the 
same of the adolescents. But here 
again it is neither planners, nor the 
squirearchy, nor cliques of rural 
councillors, who are responsible. If 
teenage boys prefer (as they do) to 
motorcycle twenty miles to a town, 
instead of using an excellently equip- 
ped village hall and joining in the 
many activities open to them, or 
practising ‘‘basic democracy” under 
the guidance of the dedicated spirits 
whom Mr Martin is able to summon 
up, they probably have their own 
very good reasons for doing so. And 
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in the long run it is better they should, 
even if it leads to a lifetime in East 
Africa, or in Fleet Street or Man- 
chester, rather than on grandfather’s 
farm. No section of England is now 
independent of the currents of na- 
tional life, and, important as is the 
planning of the physical environ- 
ment, the extent to which we can 
manipulate people’s lives by it can be 
overestimated. 

What then can the planner do for 
the villager? From my worm’s-eye 
point of observation the principal 
answer, possibly a rather disappoint- 
ing one, is: to bear as lightly on 
him as he can. Because of its small 
scale and resources the spontaneous 
growth-shoots of the village are very 
vulnerable, as their appearance is 
tardy. Obstruction by well-inten- 
tioned preservationists may mean the 
loss of detailed opportunities which 
may never recur. True, agriculture 
as an industry may possibly be re- 
organized and regimented, and the 
homes of its workers replanned with 
drawing-board freedom. But this is 
not to plan a village, but only another 
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slab of urban Britain, in rather lower 
concentration. Why should the agri- 
cultural factory or barrack of the 
future be expected to nourish any 
community character at all, distinct 
from that of the nation whose econo- 
mic processes give it birth? It is on a 
nation-wide battleground that the 
various regional and metropolitan 
constituents of the culture of the 
future will have to fight for their 
shares. Already, and for long past, 
there is scarcely any part of this 
urban country which can be insulated 
from the currents of national life. Let 
us be grateful that it is so, and that 
we scarcely have to face the problem, 
grievous enough abroad, of integrat- 
ing backward castes or minorities. 
Perhaps, in our acute land shortage, 
we shall not be able to afford villages, 
and as Mr Martin: says, they are 
anachronisms. But, whilst we can, 
and without allowing idealism to 
bltnd us to their present actual status, 
let us respect them as living anachron- 
isms, and leave them in the happy 
enjoyment of as much anarchy as we 
can afford. 


“The Bosses and The Bossed’”’ 


Mr john Gloag, of 3 The Mall, East 
Sheen, London, S.W.14, writes : 

May I congratulate you on the 
leading article of your July issue on 
“The Bosses and The Bossed”’? This 
should be learnt by heart by all 
managerial types who directly or in- 
directly determine the pattern of 
other people’s lives. The inhumanity 
and intellectual arrogance which 
occasionally make planning policies 


rather bleak often arise from the use 
of that abominable abstraction, the 
people. When anybody thinks about 
the people they cease to think of 
people—of rich, diverse, wayward, 
and variously eccentric men and 
women. It is a term which should 
be absolutely forbidden to planners, 
who should be taught always to think 
of people, a fine word that stimulates 
sympathetic imagination. 








The TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE “POSITIVE PLANNING” will be held at County Hall 
on Thursday, 30 October, and Friday, 31 October 1958. 














The Digswell Lake Society is an un- 
ordinary association with a very simple 
reason for existing. The society has a lease 
of 17 acres of land and a lake on the north 
side of Welwyn Garden City in the beauti- 
ful Mimram Valley, and its object is to re- 
tain the beauty of this area and to im- 
prove rather than supplant nature by 
planting trees, shrubs, bulbs, and flowers 
to add colour to what already is a very 
beautiful spot. 

It is common enough these days to read 
of ‘“‘playing-fields’” and “public open 
spaces”’ where the public may through 
organized games and otherwise make as 
much noise and expend as much energy 
as they like, but it certainly is uncommon, 
if not unique, to hear of an area set aside 
for those who like quiet and tranquil 
places wherein they may potter about 
studying botany or biology or just sit 
admiring the view. 

This society, formed in 1956, has al- 
ready rooted out docks and nettles and te- 
sown so that there is grass underfoot and 
fine vistas opened up. A number of young 
beech and spruce trees have been planted 
against the day when existing fine trees 


Di gswell Lake Society 
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are past their prime. Various types of 
semi-wildflowers have been established 
and drifts of crocuses, daffodils, and blue- 
bells have been planted. In all this the 
society has been given an encouraging 
lead and practical assistance by the New 
Town Development Corporation who 
are owners of the land, but the future will 
rest more with the members themselves, 
With the increasing membership it has 
also become possible to plant a few 
azaleas and rhododendrons at selected 
points. The soil conditions are very 
promising for the establishment of various 
forms of primula and similar plants, and 
hundreds of primroses have been planted. 
Since the area has been fenced off— 
each member is provided with a key to the 
various locked gates—it is interesting to 
note the increase in wild-fowl and other 
birds. In addition to the family of swans 
there are now several pairs of mallard and 
a noticeable increase in the number of 
moorhens. Here again the society con- 
templates supplementing the natural 
supply of these birds by the introduction 
of such species as Carolina and Mandarin 
ducks. J. M. 
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THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE 
WEST MIDLANDS. Studies in Housing 
and Industrial Location No. 1. By D. E.C. 
Eversley and D. M. R. Keate. The Mid- 
lands New Towns Society. 45. 

The Midlands New Towns Society 
was founded in January 1956. While 
the prime movers were a group of 
young lecturers in Birmingham Uni- 
versity, it quickly attracted support 
from industrialists, trade unions, a 
few city councillors, and others. The 
Society’s major purpose is clear from 
its title. And to document its case for 
new towns for the Midlands it set up 
a number of study groups on aspects 
of housing and industrial location. 

The first report has now been 
published. A mass of information, on 
population increase and migration, 
the growth of manufacturing industry 
and trends in industrial location, 
housing needs on all counts, and pro- 
gress under the Town Development 
Act, has been compiled and presented 
with admirable clarity in a fifty-six- 
page booklet. There is little doubt 
that it will become a valued reference 
handbook for all those concerned and 
interested in the planning problems 
of the Midlands for a long time to 
come. But its major purpose is to 
demonstrate beyond all doubt the 
need for the immediate designation 
of at least two new towns for the 
West Midlands conurbation. 

As the authors say, this need has 
long been known. What they have 
now produced is a fully documented 
case which should convince the 
doubters, strengthen the resolve of the 
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converted, and give fresh impetus to 
the efforts of those beginning to weary 
in their attempts to prod the Govern- 
ment into action. 

From their own studies the authors 
conclude that in the next twenty 
years, a quarter of a million people, 
with their jobs, should move to 
places outside the conurbation. Tak- 
ing the most optimistic view of the 
outcome of the long. and tortuous 
negotiations now proceeding, 100,000 
of these might be accommodated in 
towns expanding under the Town 
Development Act. “At least two new 
towns” for the remaining 150,000, 
is thus seen to be a modest request. 

The assumptions on which the 
study is based are the standards 
postulated in the Abercrombie-Jack- 
son West Midland Plan, and the 
Birmingham Development Plan. If 
these standards for housing densities, 
playing fields, open spaces, educa- 
tional and commercial facilities are 
accepted, the existence of a massive 
overspill problem is undeniable. But 
meagre as these standards are by 
comparison with more fortunately 
endowed towns, there are disturbing 
rumours that they might be further 
reduced..Senior officials and mem- 
bers of Birmingham Corporation, no 
doubt frustrated by continued Gov- 
ernment inaction, are quoted as say- 
ing that “‘there is no overspill prob- 
lem’’. By a little arithmetical juggling, 
a desperate human need for decent 
living and working conditions is re- 
solved in the time it takes to drink a 
glass of sherry. 

This booklet should do much to see 
that reason and humanity prevail. 
Socio-economic research of this kind 
and of this high order is all too rare. 
Perhaps the universities of our other 
large cities will now feel prompted to 
take a similar searching interest in 
the environment, wishes, and hopes 
of the ordinary citizens around them. 

WYNDHAM THOMAS 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN MENTAL HEALTH AND RESI- 
DENTIAL ENVIRONMENT. By Richard 
W. White. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Any study of human problems in 
relation to the social setting is neces- 
sarily loaded with cultural factors of 
the country concerned. It therefore 
resembles wine in that sometimes it 
does not travel. Transatlantic studies 
occasionally provoke a response in 
this country similar to that of a Vic- 
torian lady at a realistic French play, 
who remarked to her companion, 
““How different from the home-life of 
our dear Queen.” 

Mr White’s paper, produced as a 
thesis in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of “‘Master 
in City Planning’, is a study of the 
available literature of the effects of 
physical environment on mental 
health. He has attemped first to ex- 
tract standards of mental health out 
of the vast, still growing, and con- 
troversial literature and then to 
apply the concepts that emerged to 
two existing types of new American 
housing schemes. He has tried to show 
how basic needs of the family are met, 
or fall short. 

The two environments studied are 
*‘packaged communities” and “‘pub- 
lic housing’’, and, although these are 
not explained, I have identified the 
first as the large, privately developed 
“suburbia” which was so cogently 
illustrated in the film, ‘‘“No Down 
Payment”’. Public housing in America 
seems to have had a shorter history 
and a lesser degree of community 
esteem and acceptance than the large 
local authority schemes in the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr White’s thesis, however, in- 
cludes observations of more than 
local significance. The setting up of 
new neighbourhoods is accompanied 
by the hope that an improvement in 
physical quality of residential en- 
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vironment may result in an ameliora- 
tion of the social problems of the 
family. We have learnt here, how. 
ever, that material provisions are not 
enough to remedy problems of human 
emotions or relationships. We have 
found, too, to our cost, that, in the 
breaking down of old and sometimes 
unhygienic areas, we have destroyed 
community bonds that we were not 
aware of, and for which we have now 
to provide substitutes. 

Special problems, such as mobility 
—social, economic, and geographical 
—are referred to, and the inter- 
related problem of “‘transients”’ is in- 
creased when the project includes 
houses of only one type and size. 
Transients are particularly vulner- 
able, and moving into a new neigh- 
bourhood may be associated with a 
crisis event, such as bereavement, 
separation, pregnancy, or childbirth. 
There is obviously need for assistance 
to new members of a residential com- 
munity. Older communities include 
“caretakers of the community’’, such 
as religious leaders, visiting nurses, 
policemen, and social workers, who 
assist families in times of trouble, or 
who can direct them to other com- 
munity resources. ‘This is all the more 
necessary in the case of the ‘“‘nuclear 
family”’ of father, mother, and two or 
three children, uprooted from the ex- 
tensions of the family living in the old 
neighbourhood, and where, in addi- 
tion, there were the spontaneously 
arising figures of public contact, such 
as the druggist or grocer. 

Reference is also made to the fre- 
quent separation of new neighbour- 
hoods from the shops, markets, fac- 
tories, and vacant lots of the city, 
where the child’ could grub around 
and get the feel of texture of materials 
in the world around him. It appears 
that in some projects of packaged 
communities, the land is so efficiently 
used that there are no pedestrian 
paths for a leisurely stroll to the 
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“neighbourhood store’. A mother 
must drive her child to the large shop- 
ping centre if the child should want 
to buy an ice-cream cone! 

Some of our own early attempts at 
zoning of industrial shopping and 
residential areas might tend in this 
direction of splitting up functions of 
our social and family life. 

The planning of large residential 
units has also aesthetic qualities that 
may be felt as dullness and monotony. 
Attempts to relieve this by slight 
variations of finishes and_ building 
types seem only to intensify it. The 
observation is an important one, and 
provokes the question as to whether 
the changes in contemporary archi- 
tectural design give more emotional 
satisfaction to the architect than to the 
consumer who has to remain and live 
with the stimulus of only one type of 
design. 

Mr White has done a valuable ser- 
vice in collecting and commenting on 
the literature. His paper poses many 
questions of a social and clinical 
nature that would merit field study. 
The object is one of finding new stan- 
dards of planning that will give us the 
benefits of technical progress, and 
yet make it possible for the personal 
interactions which are the basis of our 
mental health. J. H. KAHN 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 7. M. 
Dent and Sons Ltd. 12 volumes 245. each 
(21s. before completion). 

The 1958 edition of this very com- 
pact and moderate-priced Encyclo- 
paedia is now being published. Five 
volumes of the twelve are out already, 
and the rest will appear in the 
autumn, At its price, especially at 
21s. a volume when the whole set is 
ordered before completion, this en- 
cyclopaedia—now entirely revised 
and reset with 50,000 articles and 
2,500 illustrations—is extremely good 
value. 

We have seen advance proofs of the 


33! 
articles in it on Town and Country 
Planning, New Towns, National 
Parks, and related subjects, which are 
sound and reliable and give useful 
references. As it occupies only 18 
inches of bookshelf, this is the en- 
cyclopaedia for anyone whose library, 
like those of most literate people these 
days, tends to outrun the space 
available. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
ON THE HIGHWAY NEEDS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1957. Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 405. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers 
are to be congratulated on their 
recognition of the need at this time, 
with congestion and accidents grow- 
ing apace, to convene a conference to 
discuss in all its facets the problem 
of the highway needs of this country. 
The report of the conference now 
published contains a compendium of 
fact and current thought which must 
be compulsory reading for all who are 
concerned with highway problems. 

It is impossible in.a short review to 
do more than list the subjects covered. 
These ranged over basic needs; road 
construction requirements; the need 
for research and traffic engineering; 
resources in trained staff, plant, and 
materials; and economic considera- 
tions. Space forbids comment in de- 
tail, but a few random reflections may 
not come amiss. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that our highways 
should be planned on the basis that 
there will be one private car to every 
family. Much could be gained if 
motorists could be trained to make 
proper use of the roads we have—the 
obloquy heaped on the head of the 
motorist presumptuous enough to 
make a second lane of traffic on a road 
designed for that purpose is all too 
familiar an experience. Urban and 
non-urban or inter-urban highway 
needs pose totally different problems. 
There still seems to be inadequate 
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recognition that a properly planned 
urban road system must make full 
provision for terminal facilities, e.g. 
car parks; coupled with this is the 
thought whether it is wise or proper 
to subsidize the long-term parker or 
“car commuter”. The reduction of 
casualties and freedom of traffic flow 
are not the only criteria by which to 
justify segregation of pedestrian traf- 
fic in urban centres. 

The Minister of Transport in his 
inaugural speech gave some import- 
ant information about Government 
policy—the keynote is now to be deeds 
and not words, construction rather 
than planning. Priorities are to get 
the first stage of the national network 
of modern trunk roads completed; 
secondly, to eliminate bottlenecks in 
urban areas; and thirdly to embark 
on as many smaller schemes as can 
be afforded. The volume of annual 
expenditure on roads, amounting to 
over £100 million in total, represents, 
in the Minister’s view, their fair share 
of the nation’s resources. 

J. D. C. CHURCHILL 


SURVEY METHODS IN SOCIAL IN- 
VESTIGATION. By C. A. Moser. Heine- 
man, 355. 

In his introduction Mr Moser says 
that this book is based on a course of 
lectures given at London University. 
However, the fact that the book is 
written primarily for students should 
not deter the more general reader. 
Surveys have been used for collecting 
information for many years, particu- 
larly in the field of town planning 
where the use of surveys in research 
dates back to the nineteen-thirties. 
Today social surveys are a popular 
method of gauging public opinion 
and policy is increasingly guided by 
their findings. But many people still 
treat surveys with suspicion and the 
findings are often upheld only by 
those whose views are supported by 
them. It is time therefore that surveys 
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could be evaluated by a more general 
public. 

Mr Moser states clearly the diffi- 
culties met with in planning and 
carrying out a survey. He demon- 
strates the pitfalls at the various 
stages and illustrates his discussion 
with examples of actual surveys 
covering a wide variety of subjects. 
The technique of social surveys has 
been greatly refined in recent years 
but though sampling can be done 
with great precision and calculable 
error there is still an unknown pro- 
portion of human error at other 
stages which it is difficult to combat. 

The author, in his opening chapter, 
warns social scientists against an ex- 
cessive eagerness to use surveys. 
Sociologists thirst for facts and 
theories but the tendency to regard 
a survey as a substitute for thought 
can only lead the discipline into dis- 
repute. 

The early chapters of the book are 
an excellent introduction to this sub- 
ject and the book as a whole fills a 
gap in this literature and will be much 
appreciated by the student. 

GILLIAN PITT 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. . 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltp LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
* 


Individual Membership from £1 115. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 


Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 


























